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Oriental Watchers. 


By WiturAM WriGut, SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH 
AND ForeiGn Brsie Sociery. 

As the common customs and ordinary facts of 
modern life in Palestine are mirrors, as well 
as survivals of Bible times, I have taken the 
following sketches from actual experience, in 
the hope that they will serve to render more 
vivid the natural features of our Lord’s teach- 
ings, as well as the Divine significance of what 
He taught. 

“Watchman, what of the night?” These 
words rang out into the silent darkness from an 
overhanging window of my house in “ the street 
called Straight,” of Damascus. From a bundle 
of rags at the other side of the street a coiled 
figure raising itself on its elbow responded : * The 
night has passed, and the dawn cometh quickly.” 
The voice that broke the silence was that of 
Simaan, my servant, who, knowing that we had 
along journey before us, wished to have every- 
thing ready for an early start. The responding 
figure was the watchman of the street, who, when 
the little shops are closed, guards them for the 
night, and when strangers pass announces their 
approach to the next watcher. Of such a watcher 
spake Isaiah (Isa. 56: 10): “His watchmen are 
blind, ... sleeping, lying down, loving to slum- 
ber.” Soon after the two voices had broken the 
silence, my court became babel. Muleteers and 
camel-drivers were screaming loudly, contend- 
ing with each other as to who should have the 
lightest burdens. According to the Arab pro- 
verb, “ Angry voices rend no garments;” and 
80 the tumult subsided, and we passed out of the 
court and marched down the “street called 
Straight” in single file, with all our baggage 
neatly packed on the backs of our animals. 

The great city was still as death. No street 
lamps flickered on our path, and we stumbled 
forward through the unpaved way, over heaps 
of rubbish and sleeping dogs, which yelped and 
snarled at us. The first voice that sounded on 
our ears after we left the house was “ Hallo, 
watchman!” We had reached one of the city 
gates, which are closed and guarded at night. 
The watchman, a little old blind man, suddenly 
sprang up out of a dark corner, and with a simple 
utterance, “O Allah!” fumbled with his wooden 
key at the lock, and, swinging back the door, 

ade us go in peace. A few small coppers were 
dropped into the hand of the blind watchman, 
to which he responded, “ We thank Allah.” 


Each of the many city gates is so guarded. The 
office of watchman is given, generally, to the 
blind, as an endowment for life, and only those 
who have a reputation for sanctity as good Mos- 
lems are eligible for the office. At sunset they 
betake themselves to the gates. During the 
night they huddle in dusty corners, squatting on 
little mats, with a little pan of charcoal burning 
near them when the weather is cold. But dur- 
ing the nights, whether long or short, through 
heat, rain, or snow, they are never absent from 
the gates. They are survivals of times when 
danger was abroad, and when the watchmen at 
the gates occupied positions of enormous responsi- 
bility. The men who now guard the gates are 
living on the vested interest of other days. 

We had still another gate to pass with the 
same formalities, and at last we found ourselves 
beyond the walls of the city. Here we were 
able to verify the closing words of the Apoca- 
lypse, “ Without are dogs.” Hundreds of these 
creatures were wrangling over the carcasses of 
animals that had been dragged forth from the 
city. 

For the next hour or so our path lay through 
the gardens of Damascus, in which all the trees 
of the forest and the field commingled and 
blended their many shades as the sun touched 
into amethyst and gold the lofty summit of 
Hermon, and tinged with roseate hues the snowy 
shoulders of the great mountain. The sun, though 
glowing on the highest peaks, had not yet reached 
the plain, and dark shadows still continued to 
lie upon our path. Behind, from the city, we 
could hear the shrill muezzin ery, as the watch- 
ers from the minarets of the mosques called the 
faithful to prayer, when they saw the first rays 
of the sun kiss the top of Hermon. 

At such an hour there is something weird and 
almost uncanny in the sight of a long calvacade 
passing swiftly and noiselessly as a shadow. The 
dusty, unmetalled road does not ring to the iron 
hoof of the horse or the mule, and the soft-cush- 
ioned camels’ feet fall perfectly noiseless on the 
roadway. 

We were brought back suddenly to realities 
by a barking-like exclamation from a watcher 
perched almost overhead, on the out-skirts of the 
gardens. Some of my Druse muleteers had 
strayed into a cultivated plot of ground, and 
were laying up stores for the day of grapes, 
cucumbers, and melons, and other such fruits 
and vegetables as they could find ripe and ready 
to hand. The watchman was elevated in a little 
booth, where a few poles had been laid across on 
the branches of an olive-tree, so as to form a 
platform ten or twelve feet from the ground ; 
and from this lofty perch he guarded his ripen- 
ing fruit night and day. This was “the lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers.” 

Such booths, in the autumn and summer 
months, are pretty and airy enough, green boughs 
sheltering the inmate from the fierce heat of the 
sun by day and from the dews by night. But 
in the winter time, when it has served its purpose 
and is abandoned, the “lodge in the garden of 
cucumbers” becomes a very picture of desolation. 


The Arabs ‘seldom object to the passer pluck- 
ing a little of their fruit and eating it as he pro- 
ceeds ; but my muleteers had exceeded all laws of 
hospitality, and the watchman was hurling forth 
fierce and burning words from his rich vocabu- 
lary of malediction. Such epithets as “sons of 
a dog” were followed by a regular liturgy of im- 
precations on the father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father, and ancestors of the pilferers to the re- 
motest generation. The Druses, who are coura- 
geous and hot-blooded, stung by some of the 
predicates that flew about their ears, turned on 
the watchman; but other watchers, in other 
gardens, awoke to the fray, and seeing “eye to 
eye” with the man who was giving voluble 
expression to his wrongs, prepared to aid him 
in any conflict that might ensue. The incident 
ended by my paying a small sum for the things 
that were stolen. Peace reigned, and the watch- 
man, comforted and calmed, bade us go in peace, 
and returned to his aerie among the leaves. Our 
path now lay through what is called the desert. 
The bare, barren, chocolate-colored ridges of 
“Lebanon towards the sun-rising” lay on our 
right. Behind, and on our left, stretched the 
green and well-watered plain of Damascus, which, 
like a picture set in its rigid framework of desert, 
extended as far as the rivers extended and held 
the desert at bay. 

We passed many villages and towns and ruins 
during that and the following day. The villages 
were generally walled, and as we approached 
them we saw the watchers going up “ to the roof 
over the gate’ (2 Sam. 18: 24), and closely 
scanning us from a distance. “The plan of 
‘ampaign” was in full force in all those townlets ; 
and it was only when the people became assured 
that we were not Turkish tax-gatherers that we 
were admitted freely to the hospitality of the 
“ guest-chambers” (Cant. 5: 7). Day by day 
we had abundant opportunity to observe the 
watchful care of shepherds,—care in the morn- 
ing to lead the flock to safe pasturage; care 
during the heat of the day to conduct them to 
shade and water; care to bring back the way- 
ward wanderers and the silly strayers, and gen- 
tle consideration and help for the weak and the 
weary ; care at night to enfold them in enclosures 
of stone walls, or in the village folds; and care 
at all times to protect them from wild beasts 
and robbers. 

When we pitched our own tents for the night, 
we had to become watchers ourselves. Encamped 
with an Austrian student one night, at the en- 
trance of one of the cities of refuge, I kept watch 
for the first part of the night, and towards morn- 
ing my companion awoke and took my place. 

I had scarcely fallen asleep when my com- 
panion awakenened me with a shout that the 
robbers were upon us. We both darted out of 
the tent with our breech loaders, in time to find 
the thieves rushing off with our horses. 

My beautiful blood mare, the fleetest in the 
desert, and the envy of all, was already thirty 
or forty yards from me. In the clear moonlight 


I shouted that I would shoot the thief if he 
moved a step farther. 


At that moment, the 
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halter by which he was dragging my mare after 
him, slipped from otf her head, and I was saved 
from the memory of spilling blood at the entrance 
of one of the cities of refuge. 

In addition to the experience of watching, we 
had a most vivid picture of the fugitive escap- 
ing to the city of refuge, and the avenger at his 
heels. 

Late on the evening of the second day we 
pitched our tent on the eastern rim of the Lejah, 
in the town of Khubab. On the following morn- 
ing I was out early to explore the place, and to 
secure a supply of partridge for the day. Look- 
ing out eastward over the great lava bed which 
forms the Lejah, there appeared to be before me in 
the dim twilight an ocean, which, in a violent 
state of ayitation, had stiffened into black cinder. 
As the sun rose, the scene was transformed into 
what seemed a living ocean. The light play- 
ing on the ridges of lava looked like the foam 
crests of great waves, and the parts still in 
shadow appeared as the sweltering furrows of 
the sea lashed into fury. I was struck by the 
appearance of dark round towers, which stood 
up high above the waves of the storm-swept sea. 
From where I stood, I was able to count fourteen. 
When the sun rose higher, the Lejah assumed 
its usual appearance ; and then I was able to see 
more clearly that a great many towers and ruins 
of towers were scattered all around. 

One of these towers of which I took photo- 
graphs and made plans, was about forty feet 
high and sixty-eight feet in circumference. The 
wall was four feet thick and the entrance five 
and a half feet high. A spiral staircase, the 
stones of which projected from the wall, rose to 
a stone loft, about fourteen feet from the ground, 
which stood on the central column of cylindri- 
cal stones. 

As I wandered up and down the Lejah I saw 
many such towers in different stages of preserva- 
tion; and after a careful study I came to the 
conclusion, which, I am happy to say, has been 
endorsed by Dr. Merrill, that the curious struc- 
tures were watch-towers. 

Just as in the plain of Damascus, wherever 
there is any crop to guard, four poles are placed 
in the ground, and support a watchman’s booth 
twelve or fourteen feet from the ground; so in 
the timberless Lejah these stone towers were 
erected hard by wells to serve as watch-towers, 
from which the owners might protect their grow- 
ing crops. They could also, no doubt, be used 
as watch-towers in case of danger; and some of 
them were doubtless used as beacon towers, from 
which to give the alarm of approaching danger. 

Some of the towers are lofty and well-built 
structures, some are of hewn stone, and some 
consist of only a few rough boulders heaped up 
together in the corners of little gardens. All 
are deserted and desolate now, but they were 
once tenanted and centres of human interest. 

The key to the secret of these towers I found 
in Matthew 21: 33, where our blessed Lord 
speaks of the house-holder who planted a vine- 
yard, and digged a winepress and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen. Such towers 
were before the mind of Isaiah when he wrote 
the words in Isaiah 5: 2; and some of the towers 
now standing in the Lejah may have been stand- 
ing there in the time of the prophet. 

Such towers were well known to all who had 
neard the Saviour’s words. And when He called 
the people to watch, He merely lifted a common 
incident of daily life into a sacred spiritual duty. 
The shepherd, leaning on his crook, knew how 
he had watched his flock. The husbandman, 
on his way to his ripening fields, knew how he 


had watched his vineyards and cornfields. The 
soldier, who stood on the outskirts of the crowd, 
knew how he had watched against surprise and 
danger. The gate-keepers and sentinels, who 
had strolled out of the town to hear the words 
of the new teacher, knew how they had watched 
the gates and shops when the city was bathed in 
slumber. The lonely, the sorrowful, the suffer- 
ing, knew how they had watched for the rosy 
light to touch the hills of Bashan. Wherever 
there was danger, or anticipation, or necessity 
for forethought, all were watchers, and our blessed 
Lord takes the common and familiar custom 
known to all, and He transforms it into the sacred 
and abiding duty of all-—London, England. 


Extract from the Life of James Gough. 


[James Gough was a minister in the Society of 
Friends, residing in Ireland, in the last century. 
An instructive account of him is to be found in 
the ninth volume of Friends’ Library. The fol- 
lowing extract therefrom seems so interesting 
and instructive that I thought I would copy it, 
and offer it for insertion in THe Frrenp. 8.] 


“From Dublin I proceeded towards Limerick, 
by Mountmelick, Mountrath,and Kilconnermore, 
where John Ashton was then living; a valuable 
good man, little inferior to most I have known, 
in my estimation. Although not eminent for 
great or shining parts, yet he was a shining light 
in the county where he resided, in love and good 
works; a man of great humility and fervor of 
soul for the promotion of piety ; much beloved 
and esteemed of his neighbors and friends. 

“When I came to the good old man’s house, 
being now near eighty years of age, he was very 
much indisposed; and it being about the middle 


of the Eighth Month (old style ), or October, and 


the Friends in that part being late with some 
part of their harvest, he proposed, notwithstand- 
ing his infirmity, to accompany me to Limerick, 
a great day’s journey for him when he was well, 
as the roads were then; and his relations appre- 
hending it too hazardous for him to undertake 
under his present indisposition, endeavored to dis- 
suade him from it, which made me desirous that 
he might not suffer in his health, or meet with 
any dissatisfaction of mind. 

“It proved a fine day ; he grew much better, and 
his conversation was very edifying. Our friends 
at Limerick rejoiced greatly to see him, being 
the last time of his being there. Next day being 
First-day, we had two comfortable meetings 
there. 

“On Second-day morning at parting, he told 
me he was well paid for coming. He was 
well and hearty the winter following, and the 
next spring set forward towards the half-year’s 
meeting at Dublin, but having reached Birr, 
he found himself unable to go further, re- 
turned home, and, after a short illness, departed 
this life, leaving behind him a general testimony 
all round the country on his behalf, as one who 
had eminently served God, loved mankind, and 
was greatly beloved by almost every one who 
knew him. 

“He and his wife were both convinced at one 
meeting at Birr, through the powerful ministry 
of that able and eminent minister of the gospel, 
Thomas Wilson. Coming out of that meeting they 
said to each other, the way of everlasting happi- 
ness had been clearly laid down before them, and 
they were resolved to walk in it, come life or 
come death.” 

“Not long after, John was thrown into prison 
for his Christian testimony against the oppressive 
and anti-Christian yoke of tithes. Being used 


earn 
to work without doors, he was at a loss how to 
employ his time, but soon learned to make gar- 
tering and laces. 

“When at liberty, he, with his wife, constantly, 
twice a week, attended the meeting at Birr, gen- 
erally walking on foot thither, being about seven 
English miles, and a very bad road, wadin 
through a river in the way, both going and re. 
turning. In winter, in crossing this river, they 
sometimes had the ice to break, and John said 
he had wept to see the blood on his wife’s legs 
in coming through it. In those days truth wag 
precious to its professors, who also possessed it, and 
no difficulties or dangers could prevent them from 
getting to their religious meetings, to enjoy the re. 
newings of Divine love and life with their brethren. 

“This good man also took great pains to get 
travelling Friends to appoint meetings at his 
house, and then to acquaint people thereof, sey- 
eral miles round, travelling for that purpose by 
night as well as by day, in the winter season and 
in severe weather, and underwent much reproach 
for this labor and diligence. Yet he was blest 
in it, both inwardly and outwardly; many came 
to the meetings at his house, several were con- 
vinced of the truth, and in process of timea 
meeting was settled there, and vrew larger than 
that of Birr, out of which it had sprung. 

“ At the time of his joining our Society, he was 
in low circumstances, but through industry and 
the blessing of heaven, he grew rich, and did 
abundance of good, being singularly hospitable, 
liberal and charitable. 

“At the above said meeting at Birr, through 
the ministry of Thomas Wilson, there was also 
convinced his wife’s daughter Mary, the wife of 
James Sheppard. This wasa great mortification 
to her husband, who tried various means to re 
claim her. At length, a noted preacher being 
to preach at the worship-house he frequented, he 
proposed to his wife that, if she would go with 
him to hear him, he would go with her next 
Sunday (as he called it) to the meeting at Birr, 
to which proposal she assented. She went ac- 
cordingly, and heard fine words and eloquence; 
but that was not what her soul wanted. 

“Next First-day, pursuant to his engagement, 
he went with her to Birr. It proved to bea 
silent meeting there; yet, through the reverent 
attendance of the souls of those present upon 
Christ, the best Minister, they were favored to 
gether with his life-giving presence, with the 
sense of which the said James was reached and 
tendered into contrition, in the sight of the self- 
denying path cast up to peace with God. Here 
upon what he little expected at his going to that 
meeting, he immediately joined in society with 
Friends, and became a serviceable man in his 
station. 

“ After parting with John Ashton, I proceeded 
toward Cork, and reached it next morning before 
meeting.” 

specialties 

We also tenderly advise, that Friends take 
heed that they use plainness of speech without 
respect of persons in all their converse among 
men; and not balk their testimony by a coward- 
ly compliance, varying their language according 
to their company ; a practice of very ill example, 
rendering those who use it contemptible, and 
looked upon as a kind of hypocrites even by 
those with whom they so comply. This seems 
to be cautioned against by the apostle when he 
advises, 1 Tim. “ That the deacons be grave, not 
double-tongued,” plainly importing that it is in- 
consistent with the gravity of the gospel.— 
Christian Advices Issued by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Some Additional Notes on the Theatre, 


The play-house has of late found many apolo- 

ists among those who hold the position of clergy- 
men. One in New York, quoted a few days ago, 
was very outspoken in that connection. Recent- 
ly in London, a prominent clergyman of the 
Established Church, in explaining his position, 
said, that “the church and the stage is not an 
unholy alliance. The whole of the Catholic 
Mass was in itself dramatic, and all through 
the middle ages sacred plays were performed in 
churches.” While such a statement may very 
well serve the purpose of those who plead for 
ceremonialism and a generally sensuous way of 
worship, it must fail to satisfy those others who 
have apprehended the verity of the declaration 
that “ God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

A well-known American writer, Lyman Ab- 
bott, in taking exception to the opposition of the 
Christian Church to the theatre in all its forms, 
makes the historical reference: “It must be re- 
membered that in the time of the Stuarts the thea- 
tre was wholly immoral.” He should have added, 
it was in the time of the Stuarts that women 
began to appear as actors upon the stage. Her 
presence did not reform it. L. Abbott, like his 
predecessor, H. W. Beecher, professes to believe 
that it is a “radical mistake” to prohibit all 
plays, “and that what people must learn to do 
is to discriminate between good and bad theatres, 
and good and bad plays, just as they do between 
good and bad novels,” &e. Well, it is likely 
that this apologist would coincide with the Lon- 
don clergyman (quoted above) where the latter 
says: “ Macready, a scrupulously religious man, 
was the accredited impersonator of villains—so 
is Henry Irving—but he is not the prisoner at the 
bar or the condemned felon.” Nevertheless, we 
find the first-named of these noted actors, saying, 
in the words of soberness: “None of my children 
shall ever, with my consent, or on any pretence, 
enter a theatre, or have any visiting connection 
with actors or actresses.” While of the much- 
lauded H. Irving, an English writer, a few years 
ago, computed that “he had committed at least 
fifteen thousand murders on the stage.” A special 
ground upon which Friends have ever objected to 
such personations is the violation of truth which 
they involve. With Bernard they “reject and 
abominate” such things as “ vanities and false 
frenzies.” 

The total number of places of amusement in 
London is said to be 556, of which about 50 are 
theatres, and 450 are music-halls. In New York, 
the appearance of a well-known society woman 
as an actress, has greatly stimulated the pursuit 
of private theatricals, so that (it is stated) there 
are now there not less than 200 clubs and so- 
cieties of a dramatic character. In this city 
there has just been opened on North Broad 
Street, the largest theatre in the city. It was 
said to have been “ very much needed,” though 
the hope was expressed by an influential daily 
that care would be observed as to the character 
of the performances given in that neighborhood 
of dwellings where places of amusement have 
been hitherto unknown. Yet the plague itself had 
better have come to desolate the locality, for the 
initial performance was of a sort that it were 
ashame even to describe. We need not wonder 
that the theatres are so many, and that they in- 
crease so greatly, seeing that the daily press and 
much of the magazine literature is permeated 
with the spirit of the drama and the opera, and 
that the “Sunday” papers “fairly reek” with 
theatre talk and stage scandals. In this country, 


not only the cities, but nearly every little town, 
has its opera-house, supplied by many “ rotating” 
stage companies. One who is now a Friend, but 
was formerly a miner in Wales, lately told me 
that about forty years ago, at Merthyr Tydvil, 
there was a theatrical show which continued 
there during three months. The craze of the 
common people to see the entertainment became 
so great that they would pawn everything they 
had in order to go. So evident was the evil, that 
on the departure of the troupe the town council 
passed an ordinance which provided that no 
company of the kind should thereafter be per- 
mitted to stay more than twenty-four hours, or 
to have in that time any more than two perform- 
ances. Possibly this reform measure does not 
now prevail unamended in this Welsh town, for 
it was but a few months ago that a much talked 
of actor had a reception given to him, in the 
neighboring city of Bristol, by ministers and 
others. Although the clergymen freely expressed 
themselves as to the good that might be expected 
from well-regulated theatrical entertainments, a 
secular paper of the same date, in referring to a 
drama even then being enacted at the city 
theatre, described it as being extremely de- 
moralizing. 

.In this city of Philadephia, a lad of seventeen, 
who had stolen $100 of his father’s money, was 
arrested not long ago by a detective, as he was 
paying fora ticket at a theatre’s entrance. “For 
some time past he had been a devoted reader of 
dime novels and sensational story papers, and as 
a result his ambition was fired to become either 
a pirate king or a cowboy.” Last winter, a gang 
of eleven small boys, calling themselves “ White 
Diamonds,” were arrested for thieving and burg- 
laries committed in the southern part of the city. 
One of the boys, in his confession, said they stole 
wherever they could, and spent the proceeds for 
theatre tickets, cigars, &c. The miner whom I 
have mentioned, now a resident of the central part 
of this State, says that the rotating shows from the 
cities are the bane of the towns in the interior. 
We are aware that of late years summer thea- 
tres have begun to be established at some of the 
most thronged sea-side resorts, operated by man- 
agers who have closed their city places during 
the season of hot weather. And so these de- 
moralizing agencies successively visit all locali- 
ties. 

Last month there was destroyed by fire in this 
city, a “variety” theatre, whose manager takes 
an active part in forwarding the business of the 
visiting shows. The entertainments at his place 
have been notorious for their debasing character ; 
vet the authorities, though at various times ap- 
pealed to, will not bid them cease. The show- 
bills sent out by this man were similarly perni- 
cious ; but about three years ago, the law laid its 
hand upon him and exacted a penalty, and since 
then he has been, through fear of a heavier fine, 
much more circumspect. Twice before, the thea- 
tres on the same site were destroyed by fire. 
Upon one of those occasions, ten or twelve girls 
who were participating in what was called “ the 
Demon Dance,” were in a few moments hurried 
into eternity. 

Immediately prior to the bifrning of the said 
theatre last month, occurred the appalling catas- 
trophe of the destruction of the theatre and scores 
of the attenders thereof, at Oporto, in Portugal. 
A few months earlier, Exeter in England, 
and the city of Paris, witnessed similar desola- 
tions. The writer, deeply interested in seeking 
to apply the antidote, would here mention, partly 
for the information of a few contributors, that ten 
thousand copies of the French translation of the 


essay on The Theatre (abridged) have been 
printed at Nismes, and are being circulated 
through France. A correspondent, interested in 
the circulation, writes: “ The high classes think. 
it is necessary to have theatres, to amuse the 
lower classes, to occupy their minds, not giving 
them time to think about utopias,” &e. It will 
be’of interest to quote further, as illustrating the 
darkening process : “ Ten years ago a man of the 
name of H. Lassere, translated the “four gospels” 
into French, with a long introduction, and dedi- 
cated the work to “Our Lady of Lourdes,” and 
asked the Pope and the whole clergy to bless his 
work. The Pope complied to it readily, and the 
clergy followed the Pope. In less than three 
years, if [ am right, twenty-four editions were 
valled. The Pope and the clergy got frightened, 
the index [expurgatorious] was put on the book, 
and it was withdrawn from the book-stores. Thus 
the Pope is not infallible, for he has made a mis- 
take either way. The French people panteth 
after light and life—how I wish the New Testa- 
ment could be put into the hands of every child 
going to school, to read it daily.” 

The above writer, further expresses himself as 
very desirous that a low-priced edition of as 
many as 75,000 copies of the essay on the Thea- 
tre should be printed at Nismes, and to “ give it 
away, and thus bring the question before the 
mass of the people,”—to those, less educated, who 
will not be of the class who will be recipients of 
the present edition. At least $900 would be re- 
quired for this purpose. The types are now 
standing. If Friends, reading this, who feel the 
concern and have the ability, will send their as- 
surances (not the money, at present,) to the un- 
dersigned, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, be- 
fore Fifth Month 10th, he can determine whether 
or not to proceed with the work. 

Jostan W. LEeps. 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Notes on Natural History. 


One of the storekeepers in our village has 
placed under the eaves of his building a large 
bird-house with many compartments, which has 
been occupied for a number of years by a colony 
of Purple Martins, whose graceful motions and 
lively, cheerful notes make them very acceptable 
tenants. Meeting him in the street on the 3rd 
of Fourth Month, he said the Martins came the 
previous day, which was earlier than usual, as 
their arrival was nearly always on the 11th of 
the month! How they keep a time record so 
accurately, as to know, year after year, when the 
11th has come, is one of the mysteries of bird 
life. He stated, also, that a pair of Martins 
generally came and inspected the premises a week 
or so in advance of the general migration. Could 
they be scouts sent out by the colony to recon- 
noitre, and determine on its future habitation ? 
It is probable the birds he saw on the 2nd inst., 
were such scouts. In birds of social habits, such 
as these Martins, there must be considerable 
interchange of ideas; and very probably some 
who are looked up to as of superior wisdom and 
influence; like the leaders among mankind. 

Many curious observations have been made 
of the habits of the erows, who also are birds 
that seem to collect into organized communities, 
especially in the winter season. The residents in 
this section of New Jersey, which is a favorite 
winter resort for these birds, speak of their meet- 
ings for deliberation, where many of them will 
be assembled, and in which the sooty orators 
will deliver their speeches, followed by outbursts 
of approving “ caw,” “caw.” 

As we do not fully understand the Crow lan- 
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guage, there is considerable room for the play of 
the imagination in those who are watching the 
proceedings of such assemblies; and there is 
a constant tendency to assume that their ways 
and their mental operations are similar to those 
which are exhibited by men under similar cir- 
cumstances. A curious illustration of this ten- 
dency is shown by the report of an Australian 
observer of the motions of a colony of ants. It 
was furnished by him to a “Linnean Society,” 
(we suppose at the Cape Colony, South Africa, ) 
from whose “Proceedings” it is said to be taken. 
It was forwarded to me by a friend on the 4th, 
inst. The account says :— 


“The writer saw a large number of ants sur- 
rounding some he had killed, and determined to 
watch their proceedings closely. Accordingly, 
he followed four or five that started off from the 
rest to a hillock a short distance off, in which 
was an ants’ nest. This they entered, and in 
about five minutes they reappeared, followed by 
others. All fell into rank, walking regularly and 
slowly, two by two, until they arrived at the 
spot where lay the dead bodies of soldier ants. 

“In a few minutes two of the ants advanced 
and took up one of their comrades, then two 
others, and so on until all were ready to march. 
First walked two ants bearing a body, and then 
two without a burden, then two others with 
another dead ant, and so on until the line was 
extended to about forty pairs, and the procession 
now moved slowly onward, followed by an irreg- 
ular body of about 200 ants. Occasionally the 
two laden ants stopped, and, laying down the 
dead body, it was taken up by the two walking 
unburdened behind them, and thus, by occasion- 
ally relieving each other, they arrived at a sandy 
spot near the sea. 

“The body of ants now commenced digging 
with their jaws a number of holes in the ground, 
in each of which a dead ant was laid. Then they 
all fell to and filled up the graves. This did 
not finish the remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing this insect funeral. Some six or seven of the 
ants had attempted to run off without performing 
their share of the task of digging; these were 
caught and brought back, when they were at once 
attacked and killed on the spot. A single grave 
was quickly dug, and they were all dropped into 
it.” 

Without attributing to this Australian observer 
any desire to exaggerate or misrepresent what 
passed under his notice, it may well be doubted 
whether the motions of the ants would have con- 
veyed the same impression to his mind, if he had 
never seen a funeral procession among men, to 
which he was unconsciously seeking a parallel. 
Accuracy of observation in such matters is a more 
difficult attainment than some may suppose. 

As I was passing along our street in the twi- 
light, I was interested in hearing the notes of 
the Robins, who seem to select that time, after 
the labors of the day are over, to amuse them- 
selves with song. 

This morning (the 5th of the month) every- 
where on the spaces of bare earth, and among the 
grass of the lawn, are to be seen the castings of 
the earth-worms, which have been actively at 
work during the night. Their number is amaz- 
ing; showing how thoroughly our soil is perme- 
ated by them; and showing also the abundant 
supply of food which is provided for the Robins, 
which feed largely upon them. 

J. W. 
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THE road to destruction is thronged, while 
the way to life is travelled-by few. 


THE FRIEND. 


SELECTED. 
THE SIN OF OMISSION. 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say, 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone, 
That you had no time or thought for 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind— 
These chances to be angels, 
Which even mortals find— 
They come in night and silence, 
Each chill reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
For all our slow compassion, 
That tarries until too late. 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


en 


THE OLD WIFE. 


By the bed the old man, waiting, sat in vigil sad and 
tender, 
Where his aged wife lay dying; and the twilight 
shadows brown, 
Slowly from the wall and window chased the sunset’s 
golden splendor, 
Going down. 


SELECTED, 


“Ts it night?” she whispered, waking, (for her spirit 
seemed to hover 
Lost between the next world’s sunrise and the bedtime 
cares of this), 
And the old man, weak and tearful, trembling as he 
bent above her, 
Answered, “ Yes.” 


“ Are the children in?” she asked him. 
her? All the treasures 
Of their household Jay in silence many years beneath 
the snow; 
But her heart was with them living back among her 
toils and pleasures, 
Long ago. 


Could he tell 


And again she called at dew-fall in the sunny summer 
weather, 
“Where is little Charley, father? 
—have they come?” 
“They are safe,” the old man faltered; “all the chil- 
dren are together, 
Safe at home.” 


Frank and Robert 


Then he murmured gentle soothings, but his grief grew 
strong and stronger, 
Till it choked and stilled him as he held her wrinkled 
hand, 
For her soul, far out of hearing, could his fondest words 
no longer 
Understand. 


Still the pale lips stammered questions, lullabies and 
broken verses, 
Nursery prattle, all the language of a mother’s loving 
heeds. 
While the midnight round the mourner, left to“sor- 
row’s bitter mercies, 
Wrapped its weeds. 


There was stillness on the pillow—and the old man 
listened lonely— 
Till they led him from the chamber with the burden 
on his breast. 
For the wife of sixty years, his manhood’s early love 
and only, 
Lay at rest. 


SELECTED, 


THREE HELPS. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather ; 

You will soon forget to moan 
“ Ah! the cheerless weather.” 


if the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother, 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it; 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river. 
—Liucy Larcom. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 144. 
DIVINE PROTECTION. 

James Backhouse, in his Travels in South 
Africa, relates the following incident : 

“One of the native chiefs, Molitsani, was a 
noted warrior, and hostilities arose between him 
and another chief with whom my old school- 
fellow, Thomas Laidman Hodgson, resided as a 
missionary. Finding that there was no hope of 
any good being done amongst the people under 
such circumstances, T. L. Hodgson undertook 
the responsible, but blessed office of peacemaker 
between the hostile chiefs. Attended only by 
one man, he went to the residence of Molitsani, 
which was, at that time, upon the banks of the 
Vaal, or Yellow River. On arriving he went 
directly to the chief and told him his business, 
The chief inquired if he was not afraid to come 
to him in such a manner. T. L. Hodgson re 
plied, No; and asked why he should be afraid 
when he came to the chief as his friend ; adding 
that he was hungry, and wished the chief to give 
him something to eat. With this Molitsani com- 
plied; he also appointed him a hut to sleep in, 
while he should consult his people. The even- 
ing was damp, but T. L. Hodgson lay down out- 
side the hut, feeling as if he should be more in 
the power of the people if he were within it. He 
felt peaceful in thus taking rest, knowing that he 
had come on the business of his Lord and Mas- 
ter. In relating these circumstances, he said 
that he could experimentally adopt the language 
of the Psalmist, ‘I laid me down and slept; I 
awaked, for the Lord sustained me;’ for he found 
that the deliberation of Molitsani and his coun- 
sellors had been, whether they should kill him 
and eat him, or accept the proposals of peace 
with which he was charged; and the Lord had 
inclined their hearts to the latter.” 

Although the good missionary might seem to 
be exposing himself to great risk in thus visiting 
a barbarous chief, at war with the people amongst 
whom he was living; yet, if he felt that he was 
performing a service which the Lord required of 
him, he might well trust himself in the Divine 
Hand, without whose permission not a hair of 
his head could fall to the ground, 

Faithfulness to duty will not always prevent 
our partaking in the outward sufferings which 
are the common lot of mankind ; but even in such 
cases the Lord’s children experience the fulfil 
ment of the promise, that all things shall work 
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together for good to those that fear God. Joseph 
Oxley records an instance in his own experience, 
in which his obedience to what he felt was a Di- 
yine command, was the means of preserving him 
from loss of life. He had been paying a reli- 
gious visit in Ireland ; and when about return- 
ing to his home in England, was detained two or 
three days longer than he had expected, by an 
apprehension of duty to visit a few meetings a 
second time. ‘To this requiring, he says, “I was 
faithful; yet could not see any extraordinary 
service attending, which occasioned deep travail 
in my mind ; as in all probability I should have 
gone in a vessel which sailed two or three days 
before we did, for the same port. But a great 
mercy it was for me that it was otherwise ordered ; 
for we were given to understand, when we got on 
the coast of Liverpool, that the said vessel was 
lost, and all the people perished. So I had to 
behold the preserving hand of the Lord in guid- 
ing me by his providence, and making way for 
deliverance and escape from the most imminent 
dangers.” 

When John Richardson was about to sail to 
America on a religious visit, he says :—‘“ I went 
on board a ship in the River Thames, and we 
had not been long there, considering our freedom 
about going in the ship, when it opened clearly 
in my mind, in the Light, That I must not go in 
that vessel; and I said to Friends, I could not 
go in her, for I saw nothing but death and dark- 
ness there. The account of what afterwards hap- 
pened to the ship I had from two particular 
friends, in two letters from London to America, 
wherein they expressed a thankfulness for our 
deliverance, and magnified that hand which 
wrought it, and preserved us from going in that 
ship, which was lost near the island of either 
Jersey or Guernsey, and, as it was said, about 
seventy people were drowned.” 

Of the reality of the extension of Divine help 
for the protection of his people, the Editor of the 


Sunday School Times says he can give a score of 


incidents out of his own experience , and he knows 
many others who could bear similar testimony 


to God’s readiness to work wonders in behalf of 


those who put their trust in Him. One such tes- 
timony he records, which was told in his hearing 
by the late Robert Turnbull, a well-known Bap- 
tist clergyman of Philadelphia, of Boston and 
of Hartford. While a little boy in Scotland, 
he and his little sister were overtaken, on the 
moor, by a bewildering snow-storm, and they lost 
their way. Night was coming on, and their dan- 
ger was imminent. Not knowing which way to 
turn, they stood for a moment dazed, when the 
little sister said, “ Robby, let us pray.” At once 
they dropped on their knees in prayer. “We 
had been taught to say our prayers, but not to 
shape our own petitions,” said Dr. Turnbull, 
“and so we simply said over the Lord’s Prayer 
at this time; but the Lord knew we meant all 
the while, ‘ Please show us the way home.’” As 
the two children rose from their knees, they saw 
just before them, through the snow, a figure 
moving on slowly, and the sister called out, “O 
Robby! there’s old Maggie; she’ll show us the 
way home.” Old Maggie was a pensioner at the 
Turnbull’s home, and the two children started 
after her with prompt feet, calling, as they ran, 
“Maggie! Maggie!” But Maggie still kept her 
distance before them, until, as they followed, she 
suddenly disappeared. And there, just at their 
left hand, stood their house, which they had been 
led to by means of an optical impression. And 


it would seem that God had taken this way of 


answering these children’s prayers. 


A writer in The Guiding Hand mentions that 






a friend and relative, who was a widow, was once 
brought into circumstances of peculiar straitness 
and trial. She had two daughters, who exerted 
themselves with their needles to earn a liveli- 
hood ; and at that time they were so busily en- 
gaged in trying to finish some work that had 
long been on their hands, they had neglected to 
make provision for their ordinary wants, until 
they found themselves one winter’s day in the 
midst of a New England snow-storm, with food 
and fuel almost exhausted, at a distance from 
neighbors, and without any means of procuring 
needful sustenance. 

The daughters began to be alarmed, and were 
full of anxiety at the dismal prospect, but the 
good old mother said, “Don’t worry, girls, the 
Lord will provide; we have enough for to-day, 
and to-morrow may be pleasant;’ and in this 
hope the girls settled down again to their labor. 

Another morning came, and with it no sun- 
shine, but wind and snow in abundance. The 
storm still raged, but no one came near the house, 
and all was dark and dismal without. Noon 
came, and the last morsel of food was eaten, the 
wood was almost gone; and there were no tokens 
of any relief for their necessities. 

The girls became much distressed, and talked 
anxiously of their condition, but the good mother 
said, “ Don’t worry, the Lord will provide.” But 
they had heard that story the day before, and 
they knew not the strong foundation upon which 
that mother’s trust was builded, and could not 
share the confidence she felt. “If we get any- 
thing to-day, the Lord will have to bring it him- 
self; for nobody else can get here if they try,” 
said one of the daughters, impatiently. But the 
mother said, “ Don’t worry,” and so they sat 
down again to their sewing, the daughters to 
muse upon their necessitous condition, and the 
mother to roll her burdens on the everlasting 
arm. 

While this conversation was going on, an 
aged servant of the Lord, — M., sat at his fire- 
side about a mile away, surrounded by every 
bounty and comfort needed to cheer his heart, 
save the companion of his youth, who had long 
rested in hope beneath the clods of the valley, 
with his only daughter sitting by his side. For 
a long time not a word had been spoken, and he 
had seemed lost in silent meditation, till at length 
he said, “ Mary, I want you to go and order the 
cattle yoked, and then get me a bag. I must go 
and carry some wood and flour to sister C.” 

“Why, father, it is impossible for you to go; 
there is no track, and it is all of a mile there. 
You would almost perish.” 

The old man sat in silence a few moments, and 
then said, “Mary, I must go.’ She knew her 
father too well to suppose that words would de- 
tain him, and so complied with his wishes. While 
she held the bag for him, she felt perhaps a little 
uneasiness to see the flour so liberally disposed 
of, and said, “I wish you would remember that 
I want to give a poor woman some flour, if it 
ever clears off. The old man understood the in- 
timation, and said, “ Mary, give all you feel it a 
duty to,—and when the Lord says stop, I will 
do so.” 

Soon all things were ready, and the patient 
oxen took their way to the widow’s home, wal- 
lowing through the drifted snow, and dragging 
the sled with its load of wood and flour. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon the mother had 
arisen from her work to fix the fire, and looking 
out of the window she saw the oxen at the door, 
and she knew that the Lord had heard her cry. 
She said not a word; but presently a heavy step 
at the threshold, caused the daughters to look up 






with astonishment, as — M. strode unceremoni- 
ously into the room, saying, “ The Lord told me, 


sister C., that you wanted some wood and flour.” 


“ He told you the truth,” said the widow, “and 
I will praise Him forever. What think you now, 
girls?” she continued, as she turned in solemn 


joy to her unbelieving daughters. 


The same writer also relates the following in- 
cident: In an humble cottage in Connecticut, 
two sisters were watching over and caring for a 
much loved brother, who for many long months, 
had been upon a bed of sickness. At length the 
younger of them began to be discouraged. She 
was dependent for her clothing upon her labor; 
her shoes were worn out, and how should she get 
another pair, unless she could leave the sick bed, 
and go away from home and work and earn some 
money ? 

“Well,” said the mother, “I know you need a 
pair of shoes, but don’t worry, the Lord will pro- 
vide.” 

“Do you think that the Lord will come down 
from heaven and buy me a pair of shoes?” said 
the younger sister, with an expression of dis- 
couragement and vexation on her countenance. 

“No,” said the mother, “ but perhaps He will 
put it into somebody’s heart to buy a pair.” 

“ Perhaps He will, but I don’t believe it,” said 
the discouraged girl. 

“ Well,” said the other sister, who was a little 
more hopeful, “ You won’t get them any quicker 
by fretting, so you might as well be quiet.” 
Thus the subject dropped, and the day passed as 
usual, 

As the shades of evening were gathering, a 
brother, who lived at some distance, and who 
knew nothing of their previous conversation, 
called to inquire after their prosperity. 

After the customary salutations, he said, “ You 
have been sick here a long time, and I thought 
I would come round and see if I could not do 
something for you ; thought perhaps by this time 
the girls needed something.” Then turning to 
the younger sister, he said, “How is it, aren’t 
your shoes worn out ?” 

She dropped her eyes, blushed deeply, and, 
perhaps a little conscience smitten, “ answered 
not a word.” Nothing was said of the previous 
conversation, though it was not forgotten by those 
who heard it. The brother soon saw for himself 
enough to satisfy him, and said no more, but 
went away. The next day two pairs of shoes 
were sent around to her, and with them came 
to her heart a lesson which she never forgot. 


J. W. 
Dr. Arnold’s Daily Prayer —Dr. Arnold’s daily 


prayer was as follows: “ O Lord, I have a busy 
world around me; eye, ear and thought will be 
needed for all my work to be done in this busy 
world. Nowere I enter on it, 1 would commit 
eye, and ear, and thought tothee. Do thou bless 
them, and keep their work thine, that as through 
thy natural laws my heart beats, and my blood 
flows without any thought of mine, so my spirit- 
ual life may hold on its course at these times 
when my mind cannot consciously turn to thee 
to commit each particular thought to thy service. 


—_———_- oe  ———_—__——_ 


WueEn the whole soul goes out toward God in 
prayer, the voice will evidence the heart’s emo- 
tion; even though he who prays endeavors to 
speak in his most natural tone. But when one 





who prays, deliberately employs a tone of voice 
which he never uses at any other time, his very 
tone suggests the thought that he is not controlled 
by deep feeling, but is endeavoring to indicate 
feeling by his manner of speaking. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Improvements in Tanning.—The conversion 
of hides into leather, consists in the combination 
of the gelatine of the hides with the Tannin 
obtained from oak bark or other vegetable pro- 
ducts. The leather formed by their union is 
insoluble in water, pliable when dry, and pos- 
sesses other most valuable properties. 

The hides are soaked in lime water to loosen 
the hairs. After their removal it has been a 
difficult and troublesome process to get rid of 
the lime which remains in the pores of the hides, 
and which hinders the absorption of the Tannin. 
A patent for effecting this has been taken out 
in England, a on the chemical fact, that 
although lime is but slightly soluble in pure 
water, yet it Sinstves re adily in water charged 
with carbonic acid. 

When asked how he came to think of this 
application of his chemical knowledge, the pat- 
entee replied—* I got acquainted with an Aus- 
tralian tanner who happened to speak of the 
trouble his craft had in getting rid of the lime 
in the hides. That ought not to be difficult, I 
told him. Let me try my hand. With that, I 
took a small piece of the saturated skin, then 
put it into a soda-water bottle with cold water, 
and charged the contents with carbonic acid gas, 
in the usual way of making soda-water. I took 
the skin back next day looking quite clean and 
plumped out. Is there any lime in that? ‘Not 
a particle,’ was the answer after testing.” 

At an exhibition of the new process, a pile of 
limed hides was placed in a large tank of cold 
water, a heavy lid securely secre wed down, and a 
supply of carbonic acid gas, procured by the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid on powe ‘red chalk, 
was forced in. One hour's steeping in the liquid 
under pressure is claimed to be sufficient to dis- 
solve the lime that was left in the hides.—From 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Tight Lacing.—“ Any woman is too tightly 
dressed who cannot raise her arms straight above 
her head and clasp her hands; who cannot stoop 
to tie her shoe, or pick up a pin, without height- 


ened color. Tight-lacing, unrelentingly indulge d, 
like a painless poison, saps the beauty, the grace 
the brains, the life, from its anfortanate victims. 
Tight-lacing is not only a hideous stupidity, it 
is a crime—a crime that casts a heavy burden 
upon the next generation, and renders the pres- 
ent one incapable of its duties. It makes all 
the movements of the body angular and stiff. 
It ruins the digestion and the circulation, and 
consequently the complexion, which we all know 
is one of the greatest of feminine charms. It 
injures the sight, and the color and the express- 
ion of the eye.’—Beauty in Dress by— Oakey. 

A Deer Episode—The recent cold weather 
round about Port Jarvis, (N. Y.) forced the deer 
in that section of the country to leave their 
haunts in the woods and visit farms for food. 
It is related that six deer went to the barnyard 
of Charles Cook, near Sackett Pond, Sullivan 
County, and ate from ‘his haystacks. The ani- 
mals were lean and gaunt, and the *y stayed about 
his farm eating with his cows, until two hounds, 
belonging to a neighboring farmer, came along 
and chased the strangers off. All escaped with 
the exception of one buck, who, on account of 

sakness and the deep snow, was unable to get 
away. The dogs tore the animal badly, but C. 
Cook took it to his barn and dressed its wounds, 
but the poor beast died the following morning 
from the injuries and loss of blood. Cook pro- 
cured a rifle and shot the two dogs which chased 
the deer. 


THE FRIEND. 


New Use for Celluloid —Celluloid has re- 
oan been used as a substitute for copper in 
sheathing the hulls of vessels, and has been found 
to answer the purpose admirably. In the experi- 
ments performed with it plates of celluloid were 
applied to a number of vessels and allowed to re- 
main for six months. At the end of that time 
the parts of the hull left uncovered were found 
to present abundant collections of marine vege- 
tations, while the celluloid was quite intact and 
free from any such vegetable masses. It can be 
applied to the hull in extremely thin plates and 
yet supply all demands for solidity, impermea- 
bility, and resistance to chemical action, &c. 


The Bear Hugged the Thief—An Italian who 
was travelling through the country about Los 
Angeles with a bear, which he had trained to 
wrestle and dance, stopped before a farmer's 
house late one afternoon, and after amusing the 
family with his performances, obtained permis- 
sion to stay all night. The bear was placed in 
the barn for safe keeping. During the night 
the family was aroused by a terrible noise in 
the barn. Some one was screaming “ Murder 
Help!” and apparently engaged in a struggle for 
life. The farmer hastened to the spot, followed 
by the Italian and others of the house, and found 
the tame bear with a man in his embraces, hug- 
ging him tightly, while the poor fellow struggled 
frantically to escape. The bear was muzzled, 
and could do the man no serious injury, though 
he was very uncomfortably situated. The man 
proved to be a dishonest butcher, who had come 
to the barn to steal a fine calf. In the darkness 
he had stumbled over the bear, who had seized 
him and held him fast. The Italian, learning 
how matters stood, called out, “ Hug him, Jack!” 
and the bear continued to hug him unmercifully 
until the farmer concluded that he had been 
sufficiently punished, when he was released. The 
story soon spread abroad, and the butcher left 
the neighborhood to escape the ridicule to which 
it subjected him.—San Pedro ( Cal.) Clip. 


Sound Tissues—A young laboring man was 
brought to a certain hospital in this city with a 
badly lacerated hand. He had fallen upon an 
old cotton-hook, and it had gone entirely through 
the palm of his hand, carrying with it rust and 
dirt. The wound was kept open so it would 
suppurate freely and be readily cleansed. As 
time passed on the hand became very much 
swollen, turned black, and the surgeons watched 

varefully for signs of blood poisoning, fearing 
that the © ntire hand would have to be amputated 

These signs not 
appearing, it then rt semann a " question whether 
more of the hand could be saved than the thumb 
and first two fingers. As the hand became no 
worse, the surgeon delayed operating on it, and 
after a time it began to mend and finally healed 
entirely, equally to the surprise and delight of 
the surgeon. 

“Young man,” said he to the patient, as the 
danger was passing away, “do you use alcohol 
in any form?” 

“No; ar.” 

“Do you use tobacco ?” 

No, sir.” 

“Do you use coffee ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Do you use tea?” 

“No, sir.” 

With a wave of his hand, a nod of his head, 
the surgeon murmured : 

“That is what has saved you your hand.” 

Tissues degenerated by the use of any one of 
these stimulants cannot resist the attack of acci- 


dent and disease as can tissues that are formed 
only of wholesome and nutritious food.— Chri. 
tian Advocate. 


a ee 


Items. 


Evangelistic Work in Austria.—Dr. Somerville, of 
the Scottish Free Church, has spent five months in 
evangelizing work in Austro- Hungary, and hag 
preached in about fifty towns and cities. Many ob- 
stacles were encountered, but m: iny encouragements 
were met with. Among the latter was the permis- 
sion granted by the authorities to hold public re. 
ligious meetings for Jews and Gentiles (a decided 
innovation), the heartiness of reception and ¢g- 
operation on the part of the ministers, the throng. 
ing of the people in multitudes to hear the gospel, 
the readiness with which the Jews came out to listen 
to a Christian Gentile, and the general stirring in 
the towns where the mission was carried on. On 
one oceasion Dr. Somerville addressed an audience 
of 7,000. In many of the towns in Hungary there 
is but a single congregation of the Reformed CG hurch, 
embracing 15,000 or 20,000 members. As to the 
Jews, not only did they attend the ordinary public 
meetings, but, when on several occasions Dr. Somer- 
ville gave a public address, specially to themselves, 
they came together in crowds, both men and women, 
even to the number of 1,500.— The Indepe ndent, 


Arbitration Between Costa Rica and Nicaraqua.— 
The recent settlement of a boundary dispute be- 
tween these two States, which had been referred for 
decision to the President of the United States, is 
not only good in itself, but is important for the effect 
it may have in inducing other of the Central and 
South American States to resort to a similar method 
of deciding questions which arise. Oneof the New 
York papers makes the following comments on the 
occurrence :— 

“ Heretofore, the favorite mode of adjusting dis- 
putes of this kind was a resort to brute force; but 
men in Central America, as well as elsewhere, it is 
pleasant to reflect, are beginning to realize that that 
form of barbarism belongs to the past, and is simply 
a hideous anachronism in this age of enlightenment 
and progress. And the benefits of the - w and 
better policy which will be shared by all classes of 
their populations will be reduced military establish- 
ments, lighter taxation, smiling fields and prosper- 
ous industries, instead of human slaughter, cities 
and towns given to the torch, and fields laid waste 
by the tramp and the ravages of hostile armies. We 
say again, the consummation is one upon which the 
whole civilized world may well congratulate itself.” 


- Church Union in Georgia.—A union of fifty con- 
gregations, composed of Congregationalists, Con- 
gregational Methodists, and Free Methodists, has 
been formed in Georgia, with the title, “‘ The United 
Congregational Conference of Georgia.” 


The Secular Theory of Education in our Public 
Schools.—The plan has been advocated by some, of 
entirely avoiding religious instruction in the public 
schools. In reference to this, the Christian States- 
man publishes the following sensible remarks: 

“All truth is so related to God that the attempt 
to exclude the idea of God from instruction gives of 
necessity an atheistic tendency and bias to educa- 
tion. For example: To teach astronomy and other 
branches of natural science, ignoring the evidence 
of intelligent design in the framework of the uni- 
verse, is to lead the mind of the pupil away from 
the thought of God. To teach history without refer- 
ence to the religious forces which operate in human 
affairs, is to teach history falsely. It is impossible 
to teach the history of the United States without 
telling the story of the Puritans and of the persecu- 
tions from which they fled, and passing moral judg- 
ment on their — iples and their conduct. Shall 
we teach the English language in theschools? Shall 
we teach the memory of English words? What 
ideas shall we teach children to attach to the words, 
‘God,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘Christianity,’ ‘Right,’ ‘ Wrong, 
‘Duty.’ To whom is duty due? What morality 
shall teachers inculeate and enforce among the 
children under their care, and on what grounds? 
Shall they prohibit profanity, and why? Because 
it is wicked or because it is vulgar? Any thought- 
ful teacher can see in a moment that the proposed 
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secular programme is no solution of the difficulties 


involved in the question. In fact it is the covert 
proposal of one of the parties to the controversy, 
the Free-thinkers or unbelievers. Its adoption 
would conform our school system exactly to their 
views, and would be their triumph over both the 
Christian and the Romish ideas of education. Yet 
Free-thinkers are an almost infinitesimal minority 
jn the nation. 

“The true solution of the question is to maintain 
our schools in the unsectarian Christian character 
which they have borne from our beginning as a na- 
tion until now.” 


Malingering.—One of the evidences of the evils 
of the military system is the frequent occurrence of 
cases in which soldiers have destroyed the sight of 
an eye, by putting irritating substances in it, in 
order to obtain a discharge from the army on the 
ground that they were not of sound body. One of the 
most striking cases on record of simulated illness 
with this object, is that of Phineas Adams, a soldier 
in the English militia, who was confined in jail for 
desertion. For three months he remained in a state 
of apparent insensibility, resisting every remedy, 
such as snuff in his nostrils, electricity and the most 
powerful medicines. At last it was determined to 
perform the operation of trepanning on him for de- 
pression of the brains. The incisions were made, 
the scalp drawn up and the head examined. As no 
beneficial result appeared he was discharged as a 
hopeless case, and was carried home. The next day 
he was seen carrying reeds up a ladder and helping 
his father to thatch a rick. 


Conflict of Church and State in Italy.—The Pope 
and his dignitaries, although deprived of their power 
as political rulers, have not ceased to claim the ter- 
ritory of which they were deprived by the revolution 
in Italy. A conflict still exists between a popular 
constitutional Government, and a clerical Oligarchy. 
An article in The Independent, by Alexander Rob- 
inson, states that the clerical party are taking a 
more active part than heretofore in the elections, 
and the priests are regarded throughout Italy as the 
enemies of the State. 

During the late Jubilee festival, an address was 
gotten up which expressed the hope that the Pope 
would regain his temporal power. This was signed 
by several civic officers, and those who so signed it 
have been dismissed by the Government from their 
posts. Many of the school-masters are priests, who 
also signed the address, and induced the pupils and 
their parents to do the same. All of these priests 
have been ejected from their positions; and an effort 
is being made to remove all priests from the public 
schools, 

“ Another interesting fact is this, that at Rome, 
at Venice, and in other cities, monuments are being 
erected by public subscription to those who, fighting 
for freedom of thonght under papal despotism, were 
martyred by the Vatican. For example, at Venice, 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, who was assassinated because of 
his holding and preaching evangelical doctrines, is 
being so honored, also Giovanni Bruno who was 
martyred at Rome.” 


— $e ——- 


A Lesson at the Furnace.—In the iron works 
at Cleveland there isa vast open-mouthed furnace, 
into which six tons of metal are thrown at once. 

The fires are lighted, and an immense fan, re- 
volving twenty thousand times a minute, projects 
astream of air through the molten mass with ter- 
rific roar, while the flames with lurid glare issue 
from the top. At first the color of the smoke is 
black, then indigo; and finally, when the expe- 
rienced eye of the master sees the pure white flame, 
he stops the blast and stays the heat. Then the 
metal is laid on a mighty anvil, and hammered 
by a weight of a hundred and fifty pounds, by 
which the steel is hardened. As in the melting. 
8 in the hardening, the master’s knowledge of 
his business is all-important. There is no need- 
less expenditure of fire or force, no waste of blows 
and no exposure to the blazing blast after the de- 
sired end is accomplished in the process of puri- 


fication and strengthening. Human life abounds 
in parallel experiences. 

The elimination of earthly dross from our 
hearts, and the processes by which they are fitted 
to endure hardness in God’s service, are not grate- 
ful to the flesh. The thought, however, that 
God’s eye is kindly turned toward us when pain’s 
furnace-heat burns within us, or affliction beats 
and buffets us, should temper the anguish and 
hush the complaint. The “ need be” of every 
trial, and the assurance that its continuance is 
but for a moment compared with the glory to 
follow, should not only reconcile us to, but make 
us rejoice in tribulations, with the ejaculation 
of a victorious faith upon our lips, “ Not my will 
O Lord, but Thine be done.” 


— ee 


“Wen God calls any man to preach his 
gospel, if he will not reason with flesh and blood, 
but do his duty and live faithfully, my experi- 


ence for it, God will qualify him for the work, if 


he never saw a college.”—Peter Cartwright. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders held its 
first sitting on Seventh-day, the 14th of Fourth 
Month. It was a favored season, in which there 
was much harmony of feeling. Among the sub- 
jects which claimed attention, was the import- 
ance of properly recognizing the gifts which had 
been bestowed by the Head of the Church on in- 
dividual members; so that these might receive 
the help and encouragement which would flow 
from the sympathy and care of their brethren ; 
and the Church itself might not lose the benefits 
designed by Him from whom cometh every good 
and perfect gift. The exercise on this subject 
was a very lively one, and was participated in 
by many Friends. 

A concern also spread over the meeting, that 
at the times of funerals, ministers should be on 
their guard lest their feelings of affection should 
lead them to speak of the future condition of the 
deceased in terms which would scarcely be justi- 
fied by their manner of life ; and lest their com- 
munications should proceed more from the na- 
tural impulses of the mind, than from Divine 
revelation. 

The general Yearly Meeting commenced on 
Second-day, the 16th inst. After the disposal of 
the usual opening business, the proceedings of 
the Meeting for Sufferings for the past year were 
read. 


Among the subjects which had claimed the 
attention of this body during the past year, was 
a concern on account of the efforts made to in- 
duce the United States Government to enter 
upon extensive schemes of military defence ; and 
other developments of a warlike spirit. It re- 
sulted in the preparation of an Address on War, 
addressed to our fellow-citizens, in which the in- 
consistency of the system with the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles, and with the whole tenor 
of Christianity was pointed out; and an appeal 
made, especially to the professors of the Christian 
religion, to discourage, in every way, whatever 
tends to promote wars and fightings among men. 

Of this Address nearly 60,000 copies had been 
circulated. The larger part of these were mailed 
to those in the station of ministers in all of the 


leading denominations in the United States; as 
being persons whose position gave them an ex- 
tensive influence in the community. Copies 
were also sent to the members of the National 
and most of the State Legislatures, to the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government, to the Judges 
of the Courts, U. 8. Consuls in foreign countries, 
representatives of Foreign Governments at Wash- 
ington, &c. The Address was also forwarded to 
members of the Society of Friends in almost 
every neighborhood in the United States where 
meetings are established; and in this distribution 
several thousand copies were disposed of. 

Some of the acknowledgments received from 
those to whom copies had been sent were very 
encouraging ; and interesting extracts from their 
letters were embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mittee which had made the distribution. The 
Meeting for Sufferings of New England Yearly 
Meeting (Smaller Body) had officially endorsed 
the document and ordered a supply for general 
distribution. One individual in Ohio had sent 
for 1000 copies, and smaller numbers had been 
sent to others at their own request. 

During the year $2800 had been appropriated 
out of the Charleston Fund to aid in the erection 
or repair of eight meeting-houses. Of these four 
were situated in North Carolina, two in Iowa, one 
in Indiana, and one in Ohio. The principal of 
this fund has been considerably reduced within 
a few years, by the number of cases in which it 
has been believed right to assist Friends in vari- 
ous neighborhoods. Under the rules laid down 
for the government of the Trustees, assistance 
may be rendered towards the erection or repair 
of meeting-houses, Xc., in any part of the United 
States, on the application of any Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, where there is reason to believe 
that the principles and practices of our Society 
are properly supported by the Monthly Meeting 
so applying; and where the Trustees believe the 
circumstances of the case are such, in other re- 
spects, as to call for aid. 

The meeting, after examination by a com- 
mittee, had authorized the publication of a book 
entitled, “ Incidents and Reflections,” which has 
since been iseued by its Book Committee. 

[t had also examined and sanctioned a Cate- 
chism, designed for the use of a younger class of 
pupils than that to which the Catechism by 
Robert Barelay is adapted. It was prepared by 
a sub-committee of the Westtown B. School 
committee, to supply a want which was believed 
to exist in the facilities for the instruction of the 
children under their care. 

The Report of the Book Committee, of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, showed a continuance of 
active labor in this important branch of the 
work: of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The 
number of bound volumes sold and given away 
during the year was 2,086; and of pamphlets, 
2,443, which does not include the Address on 
War, whose distribution was under the care of 
a special committee. These books had been 
sent to many of the States and Territories of the 
United States, and to the Bermuda Islands. An 
assortment of them had been placed in about 
twenty public libraries, situated in various parts 
of the Union. 

The Trustees of the legacy left by the late 
Charles L. Willits, for the distribution of re- 
ligious reading matter among the colored people 
in the Southern States, and in Liberia, have issued 
a monthly periodical called, “ The African’s 
Friend,” of which about 69,000 copies in all have 
been circulated during the past year. In sending 
out this, care has been taken not to interfere with 
the similar paper, issued by David Heston, 
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under the title of the Tract Repository; and a 
different part has been selected of the very exten- 
sive field for such labor, which exists among our 
colored brethren in the South. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
noted the springing up among them of a concern 
on behalf of our younger members; some of 
whom are in danger of becoming so engrossed 
with enterprises of a benevolent or moral char- 
acter; or so involved in political movements ; 
and so entangled with others in these undertak- 
ings, as to have little time, energy and interest 
left for the concerns of their own society. Others 
are in danger of being led into too expensive a 
style of living, which often tempts the inexpe- 
rienced to embark in hazardous enterprises to 
obtain the means necessary to support them- 
selves and families in such a manner, and has in 
several cases induced persons to violate the con- 
fidence placed in them as custodians of funds 
properly belonging to others. The issue of 
this concern was to encourage Friends to the 
exercise of individual, faithful and tender 
care over those in respect to whom there was 
ground for uneasiness on these accounts. 

Much unity was expressed with the labors of 
the Meeting for Sufferings ; and the reading of 
the Address on War, contained in its minutes, 
opened a way for remarks from a considerable 
number of Friends on the Christian testimony 
on this subject ever held by the Society of 
Friends. Our members were encouraged to pro- 
cure from the Book Store, copies of the Address on 
War, and to circulate them among their sober 
neighbors of other religious denominations. And 
in reference to the general subject of the distri- 
bution of the writings of Friends, a suggestion 
was made that Friends should consider the pro- 
priety of more generally purchasing works of 
that character, to be given to those to whom 
they might believe they would be useful. 

The sitting of the Yearly Meeting on this day 
was a very comfortable one, in which there was 
a general harmony of exercise. 

We propose giving some further account of 
the procecdings of the Yearly Meeting in our 
next number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitrep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate on the 16th 
instant, Stewart introduced a bill granting a pension 
of $5000 a year to the widow of Chief Justice Waite. 
He said the widows of Chief Justices should be placed 
on the same footing as to pension as the widows of 
Presidents of the United States. On the same day 
Representative Wilkins, of Ohio, moved to suspend the 
rules and adopt a resolution declaring that the clause 
in the Sundry Civil bill of 1881, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase bonds with the sur- 
plus, is now, in the opinion of the House, in full force 
and effect. The rules were suspended and the resolu- 
tion adopted, yeas, 138 ; nays, 64. 

The conferrees of the Senate and House reached an 
agreement on the bill for a conference in Washington 
between the United States and other American Re- 
publics and the Empire of Brazil. 

A resolution providing for the submission to the 
people of a prohibition amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted, on the 12th instant, by the New York 
House of Assembly. The Republicans voted for and 
the Democrats against it. It is believed the High 
License bill which has passed the House, will be de- 
feated in the Senate. 

Hawaiian sugar is freely coming into San Francisco. 
During First, Second and Third months, the sugar re- 
ceipts were 57,000,000 pounds, an increase of 4,000,000 
pounds over the same period last year. 

According to an estimate made by a Chicago paper, 
the cost of the great railroad strike which began on the 
Burlington Road forty-five days ago, has been to the 
company $2,100,000, and to the strikers $601,380. 

The Minnesota River is changing its channel at St. 
Paul, having washed away 50 feet of the east bank, 


necessitating the removal of several houses. Men are 
working on the Omaha Railroad to prevent it from 
being washed out. The Blue Earth River is higher 
than it has been for years. The fine iron bridge west 
of Winnebago City, Minn., has been swept away, and 
also the iron bridge at Woodland Mills, four miles 
north. All the wooden bridges are gone. The rail- 
road bridge at Winnebago City is impassable. 

The Liquor License Court in this city has announced 
its decisions in the cases of those who applied for 
licenses in the Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Wards. Of 580 appli- 
cations, 184 were granted, 365 refused, 29 withdrawn, 
and 2 held for further consideration. In the same 
wards last year 987 licenses were taken out. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 395; 
being 32 less than last week, and 96 less than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of the foregoing 200 were 
males and 195 females; 40 died of consumption ; 40 of 
pneumonia ; 26 of diseases of the heart; 25 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 22 of old age; 21 of convulsions; 
14 of paralysis ; 13 of bronchitis; 12 of marasmus, and 
11 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, 107 ; 4’s, 124} ; currency 6’s, 
120 a 129. 

Cotton was quiet, at 10 1-16 cts. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

Feed was quiet, but firm under scarcity. Quotations: 
Winter bran, choice, $22; do. do., fair to good, $21.50 
a $21.75, and spring bran as to quality at $20.50 a 
$21.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was confined to 
current requirements of local jobbers, but prices were 
well supported. Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family 
at $3.85; 250 barrels Ohio straight, at $4.40; 500 bar- 
rels winter patent, at $4.65 a $4.80, and 4500 barrels 
Minnesota patent, at $4.70 a $4.80. Rye flour was 
quiet, but steady, at $3.60 a $3.625per barrel for fancy. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 92} a 93{ cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 634 a 65 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 42 a 42} cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; 
common, 3} a 4} cts. 

Sheep.—Natives, 3} a 7} cts.; Texas, 3} a 5} cts. 
Lambs, 5 a8 cts. 

Hogs, 8} a 8} cts. 

Fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. Milch cows, $25 a $50. 

ForEeIGN.—Gervais, a French authority, says there 
are men capable of bearing arms—in Germany, 5,000, 
000 ; in France, 4,500,000; in Austria-Hungary, 1,800, 
000; in Italy, 2,000,000; in England, 800,000; in Rus- 
sia, 6,000,000, and in all the other European States, 
4,000,000. That gives a total of 24,100,000. Of that 
number 10,000,000 are trained soldiers. 

In a speech at a banquet in London, on the night of 
the 11th instant, W. E. Gladstone, speaking on Irish 
affairs, said : 

The question was whether the Irish were to be per- 
mitted to entertain and act upon a purely political 
opinion. The Irish did not enjoy such privileges of 
local government as existed in England, yet they were 
to remain thus till they abandoned an idea which, in 
his opinion, was dearer to them than life. It was 
only natural that the Irish should utilize everything 
in their representative institutions to promote their 
dearest purpose. If the English were in the same 
position they would do the same thing. Their fathers 
had used the liberties they enjoyed to win fresh liber- 
ties to which they were entitled. He was very agree- 
ably surprised by the rapid change of public opinion 
in England in reference to Ireland. 

William O’Brien, M. P., was arrested on the night 
of the 14th instant, on arrival at Kingstown from 
England, and conveyed to Loughrea, County Galway. 
He was coming to attend a meeting at New Ross to- 
day, and was not anticipating arrest. 

Wm. O’Brien was formally charged with attending 
an illegal meeting, at Loughrea, last First-day, and 
inciting others to attend. He was released on bail, 
after some preliminaries, and immediately afterwards 
addressed a meeting in Loughrea, at which a resolu- 
tion condemning his arrest was passed. 

The meeting in New Ross came off to-day, notwith- 
standing W.O’Brien’s absence. It was addressed by 
John Redmond, M. P., and William Redmond, M. P. 
The action of the authorities towards W. O’Brien was 
condemned by resolution. 

Matthew Arnold, the noted poet, scholar and critic, 
whose recent article on “Civilization in the United 
States” attracted much attention, died suddenly on the 
15th instant, in Liverpool from heart disease. 

On the 15th instant, Gen. Boulanger was elected in 
the Department of the Nord, by the large majority of 
96,627. 


None of the French papers regard Gen. Boulanger’s 
success in any other light, than as a protest against the 
home policy of the Government. 

In Roumania the peasant rising is extending. Sey- 
eral village Mayors have been killed. Large bands 
are assembling with the avowed object of attacki 
Bucharest. The telegraph wires have been cut at sey. 
eral railway stations. The men of the territorial arm 
who were hastily called out, proved untrustworthy, and 
have been replaced by troops of the line. Special traing 
are bringing troops from Moldavia to protect the capi- 
tal. 

The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture has notified 
all agricultural societies that Herr Mandl, manager of 
a spirit distillery at Raab, has discovered an efficient 
preventive of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. 

Advices from China state that Li Hung Chang, the 
Chinese Premier, on behalf of his government, has pe- 
remptorily demanded that the King of Corea explain 
why the Corean Minister to the United States presented 
letters of credence to President Cleveland without the 
intervention of the Chinese Minister, which act, Li 
Hung Chang claims, was a breach of the explicit con- 
ditions upon which China permitted Corea to send 
envoys abroad. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpDInG ScHoout.—The summer ses- 
sion will open on Third-day, the lst of Fifth Month. 

Conveyances will be at Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad on that day, 
to meet the trains that leave the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Broad and 
Filbert Sts, Philadelphia, at 7.07, 8.53 and 11.13 a.m, 
and 2.47, 4.55 and 5.51 P.M. 

gas The Union Transfer Company will send for 
baggage to any place in the built-up part of Philadel- 
phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at 
the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts., at 
the Baggage-room Fifteenth St. above Market, or at 
Market St. Ferry (north side); and will deliver it at 
the Broad St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at a charge of 25 cts. per trunk, to be paid, 
either when the order is given, or when the trunk is 
called for. For the same charge they will collect bag- 
gage from any of the other railroad depots, if the rail- 
road checks held for such baggage are left at one of the 
offices of the Transfer Company above designated. In 
all cases it must be stated that the baggage is to go to 
Westtown Boarding School, Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 


A Friend desires to obtain a position of trust, in 
which a first-class education is not essential. 

Address, C. W. T., 4710 Fairmount Avenue, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WaAnTED.—A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at 
Tunesassa in household duties, and giving instruction 
to the Indian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 

Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


Diep, at his residence in Parkesburg, on the 27th of 
Eighth Month, 1887, Josepu B. Cooper, in his 61st 
year; he was an esteemed member of London Grove 


Monthly Meeting. A diligent attender of meetings 
for worship and discipline while health permitted ; bat 
for nearly eight years he was afilicted with a lingering 
disease which confined him much to the house; during 
which, at times, he suffered a great deal that he bore 
with patience and resignation. His friends have the 
consoling belief he has been admitted to that blessed 
abode where sickness and sorrow can never come. 

, suddenly, at her residence in Chesterfield, 
Morgan County, Ohio, on the 6th of the third Month, 
1888, ARMELIA PICKERING, widow of the late Isaac 
Pickering, in the 68th year of her age, a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. She was diligent in 
the attendance of meetings for worship and discipline 
while her health and the health of her husband per- 
mitted. She was generous in her disposition and care 
ful for the comfort of others, Although her death was 
sudden and at a time unexpected, yet her friends have 
the consoling hope that her end was peace. 

, on the 11th of Third Month, 1888, Aary, wife 
of George Sharpless, a beloved member and elder of 
London Grove Monthly Meeting, Pa., in the 77th year 
of her age. 

, at her residence in West Chester, on Third 
Month 15th, 1888, Saran C. Passmore, widow of 
Abiah Passmore, in the 91st year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. 





